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APPARITIONS AND OTHER EXPERIENCES. 


[The following letter brought me an article which had 
been published in one of the leading newspapers of this coun- 
try, representing the personal experience of the writer. The 
letters which followed showed the author’s right to be taken 
seriously and the reproduction of the experiences for record 
worth while. The experiences do not have any evidential 
importance for proving the supernormal, but they illustrate 
the kind of phenomena which should interest the psychologist 
in the subjective explanation of such things. Not the least 
incident of interest in the experiences is the movements rep- 
resented in the apparitions, which show us an important 
feature of the hallucination and suggests the study of such 
phenomena for deeper central causes. One does not require 
to interest himself in any supposed veridical aspect of such 
experiences, but only in their peculiarly systematic character 
and in their relation to hypotheses which are based upon 
supernormal facts. The matter of primary interest is the 
association of the phenomena with other psychological liabil- 
ities and experiences which were not at first indicated or sus- 
pected as related to the incidents narrated and which help to 
show how systematic the hallucinations were.—Editor. ] 
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January 3, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—I have just finished reading the “ Borderland,” 
and take the liberty to forward an account of some experiences 
of my own. If you have the time I should be very glad to have 
you interpret them scientifically, but I do not want my name 
used. I am so situated that a claim of that sort would probably 
deprive me of my present employment and cost rather dear in 
other ways. I have never known any other “ psychic” and have 
always been reticent about my experiences, because the good 
people with whom my lot is cast have a way of making the lives 
of “ peculiar’ persons interesting. 

Kindly return the clippings as I did not save but the one copy. 
The visits from a malign region was interesting to me because 
afterwards 1 read a novel wherein the same sort of thing eractly 
seemed to have happened to the writer. He embroidered the 
account and used it for all it was worth, but the actual nucleus 
and framework of it had too close a resemblance to my experi- 
ence to admit of the idea of a chance coincidence. 

Perhaps in my isolation I have failed to hear of similar things 
and this stuff may be very trite and common place. If so excuse 
me for troubling you. 

Sincerely yours, 


J B 


~ 





The articles referred to are as follows, and are here 
printed as one. The writer has her own interpretation. 


There is so much blind groping for the truth in regard to 
thought transmission and kindred phenomena that one more 
guess may be pardoned. If the guess proves unreasonable, the 
facts of personal experience here submitted, will, perhaps, add 
a straw to the materials for a final explanation which are accumu- 
lating. The marvellous always possessed a strong fascination 
for me. I say always, for when I was less than ten years old the 
prospect of seeing and speaking to a person who was dead and 
buried, was so alluring that I shut myself in a farin house cellar 
where a ghost had been seen and waited many hours, sitting 
watchfully quiet on the stairs to see the returned spirit. If such 
a visitor might be expected I wondered how any one could neglect 
the opportunity to welcome him. I had the ghost story from 
two nurses, who whispered it fearfully to each other at my bed- 
side. I was very sick and they watched with me, expecting that 
I would not live. I found that out by their talk, too, and it filled me 
with a quiet, concentrated fury of anger such as I never have ex- 
perienced since. That, and the intense interest in the ghost, who 
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haunted the cellar of a neighbor’s house, so stimulated me that I 
rapidly recovered. The outside door of that haunted cellar was 
open all summer long and I had the freedom of the place with 
other children. It was easy enough to make appointments with | 
the supposed uneasy spirit, but it never rewarded me. After 
long vigils it came to me that perhaps I would have to feel fright- 
ened and dread the apparition in order to see it; which might not 
have been far wrong. 

The first immaterial persons that I ever saw, were two young 
women of the immediate neighborhood, both living and in ex- 
cellent health and spirits. I saw them cross a field by a foot- 
path, open a gate and pass under the low branches of an orchard, 
putting up their hands to push the lower limbs out of the way in 
one or two places. ‘Then they opened another gate, entered the 
yard, slowly crossed it toward the house where I awaited them, 
apparently engaged in pleasant conversation as they advanced, 
turned sharply aside from the path when near the steps, and went 
around the house, so near that their lace scarfs blew against the 
side window of the room where I sat. One followed the other 
here, but until that time they had walked side by side excepting 
through the gates. Thinking that my callers were going to the 
side door, for some unexplained reason, I went there to meet 
them, hastily, a little offended, it must be confessed, because they 
had walked directly across a large flower bed under the side win- 
dows of the sitting room, and I intended to remonstrate mildly ; 
but when I opened the door, there was no one in sight. Neither 
would answer, when I called aloud to them, as I did after a hasty 
search. Then it occurred to me to examine the flower bed, and 
see what damage had been wrought. I thought my friends were 
hiding, but the prank seemed too childish, and the places of con- 
cealment that would serve them were few and soon explored. I 
took them [in] on my way around the flower bed. But I stopped 
searching after examining it. Not a leaf was disturbed, not a 
track visible. A cat or a hen could not have walked across that 
ten feet of mold without leaving its tracks as plainly as though 
walking in snow. 

After waiting so many years and chasing so many false ghosts, 
I confess I was not a little disappoinetd. But I must prove the 
vision absolutely, so I went at once to the home of one of my 
shadowy callers and found both of them there, playing croquet; 
and I also ascertained that they had been there all afternoon and 
that neither had been in the least indisposed. Having collected 
these important facts I went back to my own place to think. 

Hallucination, pure and simple—the vision had given me no 
information. It was made out of the materials in my own mind. 
Even the clothes worn by the shadows were familiar to me. No, 

was no nearer to my long desired interview with a bona fide 
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ghost; but there was a good deal of suppressed exultation in my 
mind for all that. Had I not proved myself capable of seeing 
things that never were on sea and land? Then a new fear fell 
upon me. Perhaps I was not in good health. Maybe I was 
coming down with the fever that I had had two bouts with, and 
barely escaped alive. I resumed my hat and umbrella and went 
directly to the family doctor’s office. 

“Can doctors tell whether people are sick who feel perfectly 
well but fear that something may ail them?” I questioned, a little 
out of breath. 

“ They can try,” he answered, smiling at my earnestness, “ and 
if the subject is fairly intelligent there is a chance for them to 
succeed.” 

In a short time he pronounced me perfectly normal in health. 

“Mind, now,” I said, “ you are an expert called in by the 
court to decide whether the prisoner is to be hanged or sent to 
the lunatic asylum.” 

The doctor looked grave, but proceeded to the further exam- 
ination, and I pity real lunatics that fall into such hands; but he 
pronounced me sane. 

“Now, what have you been doing?” he asked, the anxiety 
showing again in his eyes and voice. 

“As I intend to make a profession of my accidental crime, you 
must excuse me,” I said and returned home to finish thinking out 
the strange occurrence. When I had threshed the material com- 
pletely out I came to the conclusion that it was nothing more nor 
less than a dream. ‘The whole series of events would have called 
for no remark if I had been asleep; and probably the part of my 
mind that produces dreams was for that time active in conjunction 
with my ordinary waking consciousness. I was wide awake, 
undoubtedly, because I was sewing and tossed the work on the 
floor as I arose to go to the door. A flat enough ending to an in- 
teresting wonder, but I could make nothing more of it and con- 
soled myself with the only usual thing about it—the proof of the 
strength of sub-conscious mental processes. Clearly the young 
women were not at all concerned in the affair, and it would be 
senseless to look to them for any fresh material. Nothing ever 
happened to either of them, that was at all unusual. 

About two years later, I had another shadow visitor. This 
one came many times, always noiselessly, always when I was not 
in the least expecting him. A man, dark, thin, rather tall, with a 
full beard, nearly black, threaded lightly with gray. He visited 
me many times before I saw him. I would suddenly know that 
he was standing just behind me at the left. I knew how he 
looked, but could not turn quickly enough to see him. Several 
times when I made desperate haste to get a look at him people 
in the same room were so surprised by my swift facing about and 
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eager look that I gave it up and waited for more favorable oppor- 
tunities. I had no mind to attract attention by eccentricities like 
that, but it was extremely trying to know that ‘he stood there, and 
that when I had executed a decorous change of position, he would 
have vanished. All these visits were within doors, and I never 
thought of looking for my ghost on the street, but one bright, 
warm, cloudless noon, as I was crossing a bridge, he suddenly 
appeared, walking about three rods ahead of me on the same foot- 
way. 

‘I counted the posts that supported the railing and ascertaining 
the distance to be approximately as stated. He kept the same 
distance whether I hurried to overtake him or slackened my pace 
when I found that it was no use to try. There were no other 
foot-passengers except a policeman, sauntering along at about 
the same pace on the opposite side of the bridge. Now for the 
first time I noticed the clothes of the figure before me. They 
were of good material, and noticeably well fitting, but somewhat 
out of fashion. ‘The hat and shoes, the coat collar—several little 
things reminded me of gentlemen who frequented the house when 
Il was achild. I grew so anxious to see him nearer, that I made 
a last effort, and walked as fast as I could. Near the end of the 
bridge, I almost overtook him, and had planned to pass him close 
enough to examine his appearance thoroughly, and then—he was 
not there. This so disconcerted me, that I stopped still, and 
leaned on the railing. The policeman jumped over the divisions 
between the carriage way and footway, and offered to call a car- 
riage, but I was not faint, though I allowed him to think so, in 
order to find out from him whether he had seen my ghost. He 
had seen nothing of it, I assured myself of that and then went my 
Way. 

I saw him many times after that in all sorts of places, in the 
vestibule of a church, in my own home, in other houses, in a 
crowd at a fair, once on the shore, where he kept out of the froth 
of the waves and went about intelligently enough. It was a long 
time before I could ascertain whether he left any footprints; but 
I caught him crossing a smooth expanse of damp sand at the 
shore, and settled that point. I could see the springing action of 
his feet, but they left no impressions on the sand. I was keenly 
sorry when the visits ceased about fifteen months after they be- 
gan, for I was always hoping to get a word of speech from my 
curious friend; but he never seemed to desire it, and gave me no 
opportunity to satisfy my curiosity. I have never seen him since 
his final disappearance from the shore. Perhaps he disapproved 
of my looking for his tracks in the sand. He always appeared in 
the daytime, and I never saw him when there was not some one 
present, or within easy call. A very decorous ghost. Now I had 
grown mentally to an appreciably higher plane since the first 
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vision, and I was not so absolutely certain about these several 
appearances of the same figure as I was about the character and 
meaning of the one appearance of the two young women. I felt 
distinctly that there was an intelligence in my last apparition. 
The clothing and general bearing linked him in my mind with 
former generations. If he had kept on living, he must have been 
sixty or sixty-five instead of forty-five or thereabouts—therefore | 
was inclined to the belief that he was no longer pursuing the 
concerns of this life. His amplitude of leisure, the negation of all 
such ideas as business or occupation, was apparent from the first, 
but I could gain no positive information from him. I am by no 
means certain, however, that these several appearances were not 
memories of some person seen in childhood and projected among 
the living people around me by the same process as that which 
had produced the likeness of the two young women—a sort of 
erratic dream mixed with the impressions received by my senses 
in my ordinary waking hours. I have nothing to set against that 
explanation except the feeling that I always had of the intelli- 
gence and personal interest, so to speak, of the apparition. I felt 
that he knew me, and that his visits were for me, and not intended 
for any other consciousness. But it was merely a feeling. I 
could collect no proof that | would accept myself or ask any other 
student to accept. Another period of several years passed during 
which nothing remarkable occurred in the way of immaterial 
visitations. I had vivid dreams occasionally, but they were in 
no way prophetic, as I could discover. Occasionally I walked in 
my sleep, several times getting into dangerous situations, and | 
was troubled with insomnia. 

I consulted a doctor about wakefulness, which was so pro- 
nounced that I got only three or four hours sleep for several 
nights, then perhaps two hours, for a night or two, then a whole 
night would pass without sleep; and after that the cycle would 
begin again at the maximum of perhaps four hours. The doctor 
gave me no medicine but advised me as to what to eat, when and 
how long to exercise, etc.; in short, regulated my life to its mi- 
nutest details. I am particular about stating these circumstances, 
because it may help to explain my third immaterial visitor, who 
introduced her charming self during this period of insomnia. | 
might say here, that I never have slept as much as seems to be 
required for perfect rest. As far back as my memory extends I 
enjoyed long hours of alert wakefulness, in the night, amusing 
myself with fancies in cold weather, and getting acquainted with 
the night world, as far as possible, in summer; but it was not 
until I began to occupy myself with responsible work, that it be- 
came troublesome. 

My third apparition was a little child. I lay awake one night, 
listening to the usual interesting night sounds, and looking idly 
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out of the open windows of a large upper corner room of a pleas- 
ant country house, at a bank of forest at a little distance, which 
was sufficiently lighted by the moon to show individual trees and 
wind-swayed branches plainly. The clashing whisper of oak 
foliage pervaded the air. Sombre shadows from passing clouds 
slowly darkened the prospect and gradually gave place to the 
clear moonlight. It was the time when the katydids rasp and 
creek their fiddles so maddeningly in the corn, and crickets in- 
numerable add their mellower notes to the tree toads perpetually 
recurring tremulo. Heat lightning flickered on the horizon, at 
intervals followed by lagging reverberations of distant thunder, 
as if the grand organist now and then reinforced his theme with 
a diapason swell—a July midnight in rural New England. I en- 
joyed it all thoroughly and my mind was wholly occupied with 
what I saw and heard. 

Suddenly, my attention was claimed by the noiseless opening 
of the chamber door, communicating with the upper central hall 
of the house. The room was just then in full moonlight, and I 
could plainly see a curly-haired, large-eyed, wonderfully beautiful 
little child standing with one hand pushing back the door and the 
other prettily outstretched toward me, as if offering some gift 
of flower, or pebble or shell. I had always admired flaxen-haired 
children; but this one, with wilfully tangled, dark, natural ring- 
lets and waves of short hair about its dimpled face was incom- 
parably more beautiful than any golden-locked darling that I had 
ever seen. 

My first thought was that I should probably frighten it by 
the harshness of my voice if I tried to speak at all, even ever so 
gently ; and, turning slowly and guardedly toward my little vis- 
itor, I held out both arms, and looked and smiled the invitation 
that I dared not speak. Leaving the door readily after the first 
pause, the child advanced toward me. In passing a sofa, it was 
concealed, all but the head, and came again into full view. The 
little feet were bare. A garment something like a child’s night- 
dress, but yet unlike it, because it suggested ordinary habitual 
dress, rather than undress, hung in soft folds and films from the 
neck to feet, covering the arms to the wrists, though the outline 
of sleeves and shoulders was not clearly and sharply drawn. The 
vision paused about four feet from the bed and seemed to chal- 
lenge minutest examination. After a little it moved nearer, and 
| became aware that it was afraid of alarming me. 

A flood of joyful welcome swept over me at this discovery, 
and I leaned forward to clasp and draw the child or angel close 
in my arms. 

“You lovely baby,” I thought, “ who have you been visiting? 
What senseless creatures they must have been! I was afraid to 
speak, thinking my harsh earthly speech would terrify you.” 
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This seemed to afford the child, who was unchildlike in 
thoughtfulness and _ self-confidence, an unexpected pleasure. 
Eluding the touch of my hands, it sat on the foot of the bed, just 
out of reach, and looked at me with its wonderful dark eyes, 
widened with a sort of frank astonishment, and animated with a 
lively curiosity. The baby was no baby in mind, and evidently 
meant to get as accurate a picture of me as I was trying to secure 
of my unexpected visitor. At the door it had seemed exactly like 
a baby, or a little child not yet emerged from babyhood in looks 
and ways, perhaps three years old. But now I saw that it was 
four years old at least, and that in mind and character it was im- 
measureably different from any child that ever could have lived 
on earth. Here let me call attention to certain facts. 

I was answered in a wordless thought language perfectly in- 
telligible to both of us. Only the thoughts that would have been 
spoken in conversation were mutually understood. My idea that 
I should frighten the child visitor and her similar thought that 
she would frighten me, were not mutually understood till they 
arose to the surface of our minds and pressed for utterance. 
When I first saw the child visitor from another place, or when 
she became visible from her different state, I was governed by 
experience and imagined that I must speak such thoughts as 
could not be broadly indicated by looks and gestures; but when 
she had approached quite near | knew without previous conscious 
experience, that thoughts could be communicated directly to an- 
other intelligence without the intermediary use of language. 
This, I think, was an unforeknowable fact, a true revelation of an 
unrecognized capacity in my own mind, because, granted that my 
vision of the child was analagous to those produced by long vigils 
and fastings by religious devotees, I could not have shaped any- 
thing new, could not have done anything but recombine by im- 
agination materials collected by experience. 

“ Why are you not afraid of me?” 

There was no attempt at speaking, but I understood that my 
visitor had encountered other beings like myself and reasoned 
from their results that I should be afraid of her; but the impossi- 
bility of explaining to such a baby the difference between the 
student mind and that in bonds to superstition, was apparent. 

“Tam just as glad to see you and you may come at any time,” 
I answered, “but never mind me. Tell me all about yourself, 
where you live, and whom you live with, and everything. Oh! I! 
do so want to know all about you.” 

It was a bad beginning. he little creature conveyed to me 
the impression that she was astonished that such elementary facts 
could be unknown to any one. I must be fearfully ignorant— 
something abnormal in the way of foolish, unthinking, grown-up 
stupidity. It was done in a flash, and resembled the instant re- 
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adjustment that takes place when one who has passed for a gen- 
tleman commits some unconscious, damning gauchery. I began 
to feel a sinking of the heart and kept breathlessly still, fearing 
to open wider gulfs between us. It was plain that I was a dis- 
appointing specimen of humanity. Would my one merit of not 
being afraid of her compensate for my other shortcomings? Curi- 
osity, childishly frank and direct, but unchildlike in its scope, 
seemed to be the keynote of her interest in me. How much was 
she reading? How deep could she see with those dark, brilliant, 
inscrutable eyes? I felt as if this smallest of other-worldlings 
had weighed me in some infallible balance and found me slight 
and worthless. Would she ever care to repeat the visit? Even 
as I shaped the thought she had withdrawn from her place and 
drifted toward the door, passing out, and closing it after her with 
no perceptible touch. Real tears sprang to my eyes. I think I 
must have sobbed, for the door opened and she appeared again 
for an instant, with an indescribable lightening of the whole face. 
[ was comforted strangely, for I knew that she would come again. 

In this | was not mistaken. Her visits continued at various 
intervals for nearly five years. Sometimes months would pass 
without my seeing her. She preferred the warm weather, de- 
cidedly ; for in all that time, I was only favored with a call from 
her twice in cold weather. That looks as if the visions were re- 
ferable to my insomnia, which was more troublesome in hot 
weather. But did I construct the delusion out of my own head 
by reason of the disturbed balance of faculties, caused by lack of 
sufficient sleep, or by reason of the acute nervous tension caused 
by lack of sleep, was I able to see real existences not apparent 
in the comparative dullness of ordinary health. 

That was the question that I set myself patiently and ex- 
haustively to answer and I may say here that the evidence which 
I collected convinced me that the latter hypothesis is the true one. 
It explains all the facts ; while the former leaves many unaccount- 
able circumstances to be disposed of. 

These unembodied intelligences are not necessarily the spirits 
of individuals who have died. Many of them may be of that 
order of existences, but I am rather inclined to the belief that if 
such shadow people are seen they are merely shadows, memories 
projected from our own minds; and that the dead have no desire, 
perhaps no ability, to return among us. On this point my evi- 
dence is not conclusive one way or the other. But the great 
majority of them, the immaterial population generally, never have 
inhabited and never will be condemned to inhabit human bodies. 


After so intelligent a suggestion of hallucination as the 
writer indulges it is curious to observe a serious view of the 
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reality of the apparitions, especially as it would be harder for 
the scientific man to believe in “ shadows” of our memories 
or selves left in places and on objects for the future casual 
observation of persons liable to such things. But the view 
shows the tenacity of the idea of reality in experiences of the 
kind which seem so much more distinct than those which we 
are accustomed to regard as illusory and deceptive. 


When I began these studies I was actuated by a desire to ob- 
tain positive proof of a future life by which to reinforce a waning 
and expiring faith in personal immortality. It was a question too 
painfully and intimately personal to admit of discussion. I knew 
the ways of professional religionists and self-preservation warned 
me to conceal my growing scepticism. The dread of being dis- 
cussed as an interesting case; the unwillingness to submit to the 
judgment of mental inferiors—always the most ignorant and lax 
will howl “heresy” and “infidelity” the loudest—a natural 
shrinking from what may be called a soul-clinic of indefinite dura- 
tion (for they had taught me all that they could long ago, and 
now could only pull off the bandages from my wound and torture 
me by probing it with coarse exploring fingers) was strong upon 
me. No. I must keep my doubts to myself and try to find my 
own way out of the darkness. 

The shadows that haunted me seemed to offer a clear, indis- 
putable proof of the possibility of conscious life without bodily 
organization; but I was compelled jealously to guard my experi- 
ence with them and was pampered in the effort to collect evidence 
in regard to their real nature. I -dreaded the spiritualists. Our 
contingent was small, but amazingly alert and active. They fre- 
quently procured alleged mediums from large centres and their 
performances were not of a character to render the prospect of 
being claimed by them and classed with them very inviting, but 
I kept informed of their work and tested everything that they 
put forward as evidence of the truth of their assumptions. It 
would have afforded me much relief and would have been a source 
of intense mental enjoyment to have talked both subjects over 
freely with some unprejudiced person; but this relief and the ac- 
companying mental pleasure could not be purchased at the price 
set upon unreserved conversation. No. I must work both prob- 
lems out alone; and more and more it became evident that when 
I had answered one, the other would disappear. I had arrived 
at this conclusion during the time in which the gentleman of the 
early 70’s was haunting me, and as may be supposed, I exerted 
every faculty of my mind to understand the meaning and gather 
the necessary implications of his several appearances. But | 
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could not regard the evidence thus collected, as conclusive of 
what I wanted to believe. My inability to believe in the possi- 
bility of the existence of intelligences who were independent of a 
material organization was as great as ever. That state of mind 
lasted until after the appearance of the little child. When it left 
me, I do not know. I only know that after I had seen and com- 
municated with her it was impossible to put myself back in the 
anxious state of search for evidence of the possibility of unem- 
bodied existences. <A tree that has shed its lower branches could 
as readily recede from its attained stature and reclothe itself in 
the discarded boughs and vanished foliage of bygone years. My 
mind had made the synthesis of all that it learned from her ap- 
pearance exactly as growth is accomplished, in silence, uncon- 
sciously, with finality of separation between the old and the new. 
The doubts vanished. I could not say that I had recovered the 
anthropomorphous conception of God that I lost almost before 
emerging from childhood; but I believed in God. I could not 
say that I had recovered a clear and lively anticipation of life 
after death, but the grief and bitter desolation of spirit that I had 
endured because the anticipation of personal immortality had 
seemed groundless, suddenly disappeared. I could not worry 
about such a question any more than I could go back to child- 
hood and shed tears over a broken doll. Cornered now, and com- 
pelled to answer categorically whether I expected to enjoy a con- 
scious endless existence, I should be compelled to answer, “I do 
not know;” but the question seems absolutely irrelevant. It 
strikes no jarring chord of apprehension. I have outgrown it. It 
cannot disturb me, because what God wills will be; and I am safe 
in His keeping. It seems not at all necessary to pry into His 
business. “* Let God do His work, we will see to ours.” The 
whole, vast, soul-racking investigation is a useless piece of im- 
pertinence, which becomes an infinite insult of irreverence when 
directed against the inscrutible councils of The Most High. The 
question has disappeared, and the vision of the little child was 
the herald that brought the message of spiritual peace. 

After the great peace was proclaimed my mind became con- 
centrated on the many facts that go to prove the existence of mar- 
vellous talent powers in the ordinary human brain, particularly 
the embryo faculty of communicating and receiving ideas with- 
out the aid of language. I sometimes know what people are 
going to say, word for word, before hand. Sometimes on hearing 
a summons to the door, I know who is there, and the errand that 
brings the caller, but a reciprocal exercise of the imperfect fac- 
ulty has never been possible with any human intelligence that I 
have ever met. 

The child came back twice, later in the season, after so long 
an interval that I had ceased to expect her. The mental attitude 
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of watchful expectation seemed particularly unfavorable, for the 
visits always occurred when I was intently observing something 
that interested me, or thinking closely and consecutively on some 
subject far removed from them. One night in September I was 
listening to the apples falling in the orchard, on account of a 
sudden windstorm, and occupied with a prosaic feeling of appre- 
hension that. the fruit on a certain tree, which, if left to mature 
perfectly, would keep sound till the following June, would all be 
sacrificed. 

No other scrap of an idea was in my mind, till, with an abso- 
lutely natural transition, the room became perfectly and evenly 
illuminated. This caused me so little surprise that I kept on 
thinking about the apples; for a little space, before I compre- 
hended that it was no longer dark. Then, of course, the phe- 
nomena occupied my mind exclusively. 

The source of the light puzzled me; for there were no shad- 
ows. It was just as light behind the tilted picture frames and in 
the corner behind the wardrobe as anywhere else. I minutely 
examined every piece of furniture and every article in the room, 
noted the pattern of the paper, the shape of the door, even the re- 
flections in the mirrors. Not a sign of a shadow anywhere. 
There was no light. I was seeing without it. This interesting 
discovery of a latent power was sufficient to hold my attention 
pretty firmly. I wanted to see my little visitor again, and thought 
her a pressing invitation every night on retiring, but much as | 
longed for another interview with her, this sudden ability to see 
in the dark was enough to banish all thought of her completely 
from even my underthought currents. While I was thus in- 
tensely occupied with myself and this peculiar freak of vision, 
behold, she stood in the door, holding out her lovely hand, and, 
yes, she was smiling. 

As before she came across the floor to the bedside, and sat 
facing me just beyond the reach of my hands; and warned by the 
first mistake, I waited for her to communicate with me. This 
she seemed in no haste to do, and I began a swift accurate in- 
spection of the details of her appearance. 

The first thing that attracted my attention, was the exquisite 
finish of the modelling of her features and form; it was so dif- 
ferent from the appearance of young childhood, that I began to 
revise my estimate of her age. Lips, nostrils, the sweep of the 
delicate eye-brows, the slightly hollow temples, the firm round- 
ness of the cheeks and chin, the beautiful throat, lifting the head 
easily and confidently, instead of the mere disappearance of the 
shoulder curve, and the outswelling of the lines of the large head 
of childhood, all pointed to greater maturity. This being was 
small certainly, but was she so young? ‘There was a change of 
the dress. This time I observed a distinct definition of the waist 
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and a more voluminous drapery below. It fluffed out on the bed 
around her like white silk without a sheen. I have always been 
a little vain of certain niceties of housekeeping, but the whiteness 
of that little billow made my spotless bed covering like a dull, 
yellowish-gray floorcloth. If I could only touch that full, fine 
whiteness. Was it woven of threads like cloth? Was the fibre 
spun by insects or gathered from plants? In what loom was it 
woven? Who guided the flying shuttles? How was it fash- 
ioned, and where stored for this dainty creature’s selection; and 
did she pay for it in coin of the realm? 

A sudden ripple of laughter shook the air like music too fine 
and subtle to be rendered by any sound audible to human ears, 
and my little visitor moved forward quite within reach of my 
arms. ‘There was an expression of archness on the fearless child 
face with its mature intelligence. I could not doubt but that my 
whole train of thought had been as plain to her as if I had spoken 
it aloud. 

I laid my arms about her so gently, and they were half buried 
in the yielding whiteness. It felt like swansdown, but it had a 
certain elastic resistance, pressing up and sustaining my arms so 
that I did not feel the limbs across which my right arm extended. 
| felt that this was a volition, and when I slowly and cautiously 
tried to join my hands to clasp the figure and ascertain if it had 
substance, I was sure of it. ‘The small being drew back, and a 
shade of coldness set a further seal of disapproval on the at- 
tempted familiarity. ‘* Touch me not,” came to my mind, and I 
separated my hands, letting my arms rest across the drapery, as 
at first. But I was no nearer to finding out what it consisted of, 
unless the vital upward pressure of it was an answer to the ques- 
t10Nn. 

This interview was a great advance on the first one. If my 
little visitor’s favor continued what might I not learn from her? 
The desire to know swept over me, and would not be denied. I 
had to question her. 

“Tell me now,” I pleaded, “‘ where you live, and what name 
your own people call you by. Tell me who they are and all about 
your home. Can you not bring some one else with you when you 
come again?” 

I settled comfortably among my pillows and waited for news 
from the other world that I felt sure was within my reach. Buta 
blank stare quenched the glowing dusky splendor of the eyes, 
and an expression of coldness and suspicion succeeded it. The 
thought returned, that these things seemed to her so much the 
commonest stock of every day knowledge and experience, that to 
betray ignorance of them argued a monstrosity of stupidness. In 
an instant she was half way to the door, and only seemed to hesi- 
tate because she was unwilling to believe me totally senseless and 
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unworthy. I had evidently interested her at first; and her visits 
were entirely selfish. She had no message for me. I amused her 
and now I had again disgusted her, and probably should never 
see her again. A thought of possible influence over her erratic 
fancy occurred to me. 

“You know I am not ever the least bit afraid of you. Have 
you ever met any one else that dosn’t scream and faint at the first 
sight of you? Please come back just for a little while.” She 
was wavering toward me when one of the members of my family 
approached the door of the room. The wind had loosened a blind 
in the upper hall, and he came to fasten it. There was a curious 
intent look on the small face, which relaxed as the footsteps 
passed away down stairs. Then she went out and did not return 
to smile a farewell in the door, as I had expected her to do. I 
forgot all about the peculiar lightness of the room, after she was 
gone, and lighting my lamp, I pulled a blanket around me and 
wrote down every detail of the interview, as I was in the habit of 
doing when I saw any of my shadow visitors. Then I slept 
soundly until morning. Now, I do not in the least insist in the 
verity of these several appearances of bodiless intelligences. 
They may all be of such stuff as dreams are made of. The visions 
may very well be something in the nature of semi-epileptic seiz- 
ures. For all I know they may indicate incipient insanity. Let 
each reader account for them in the manner that seems most rea- 
sonable to the bias of his own mind. I have my own opinion of 
the child phantom and of the unfriendly spirit whose attentions | 
have not described, because they would add nothing new to the 
record and would take me too far afield for the limits of a paper 
like this; but I do not expect them to be accepted by others. 
What I do regard as important, is the naturalness, the facility, 
the delicacy and accuracy of the wordless language that came to 
me in my communication with these supposed spirits. An idea 
must have an origin. A notion like that is no more original than 
a brick is. It must be made out of pre-existing materials gath- 
ered by experience either that of the individual or the accumu- 
lated experiences of the race. Some time we shall communicate 
our thoughts in that way again. 


My idea is that all human beings are born with that faculty, 
but lose it in early childhood, after it has helped them to learn the 
infinitely clumsy and inadequate word language of their parents. 
If they could be protected from the violent assaults of harsh 
tones, unkind looks and the deadly enfolding pressure of a mental 
atmosphere charged with selfish determination, the perpetual 
trituration of minatory thoughts and all the clamor of our striv- 
ing, discordant lives, who knows but the wonderful power might 
keep its place among the senses, grow with the child’s growth, 
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and strength with his strength, and become the crowning glory 
of a perfect human intelligence? 


One does not require to trouble himself with the theoret- 
ical explanations which writers are always obliged to supply 
the public. The writer’s general attitude exhibits evidence 
of a desire to evade that duty or expectation. But inas- 
much as the narrative of facts is the interesting aspect of the 
paper we may disregard explanations that may not appeal 
to the scientific mind and recognize in the facts material for 
use in the study of systematically unreal phenomena, or at 
least such as may not satisfy the standards of science in that 
respect. 

Understanding the way in which the public looks at stories , 
of this kind, that are printed avowedly as bread winners, I 
thought it necessary to inquire regarding the proportion of 
truth and imagination in the articles. The following was the 
reply. The letter was not dated. 


Prof. James H. Hyslop, 


Dear Sir:—It had occurred to me that your scientific intelli- 
gence may be dissatisfied with my “ literary ” statement of the 
entire truth of the narrative in your possession entitled “ The 
Sixth Sense,” and “ More about the Sixth Sense.” And that a 
categorical statement was what you asked for. As far as I am 
able to make an exact report of what happened that story is ab- 
solutely and unqualifiedly true. The mere fact that I was search- 
ing for proof for my own sole use ought to preclude the suspicion 
that it is dressed up for publication. Iam glad that it interests 
you. I may have given the impression of invalidism, but I am 
as well as ever, as full of energy, and horribly bored, because I 
have to lie flat on my back or acquire “ cricks ” and “ stitches,” of 
a quite ferocious intensity, after the usual manner of lumbago 
symptoms. If this kind of scribbling is of any use, and you care 
to write further it will not only give me great mental pleasure to 
assist you in investigating the phenomena but be a welcome diver- 
sion as well. 


Sincerely yours, 


J .B 





I had to make some further inquiries about minor points 
in the account and its incidents and publication, and the fol- 
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lowing reply explains itself. It illustrates how little freedom 
there is to tell the truth. 


Professor James Hyslop, S. P. C. 

Dear Sir :—You are most kind to reply so soon. I fancy your 
correspondents must be a bizarre lot. Perhaps that is what 
makes us interesting. The “second article” is the last part of 
the story chopped off by the editor and entitled ‘“* More about the 
Sixth Sense.” I sent it all. I have never written about the 
“malignant spirit,’ and do not intend to. The 
printed it. Have forgotten the date, but think it was during the 
“coal famine.” It was written under economic duress, and | 
can’t remember any time since then when my necessities have 
been great enough to make me willing to write about myself. 
Just now I am attended by a friend called Lumbago. As soon as 
it departs I will look over the files and send you the exact date. 
Should you write to the ——— do not tell them that the author of 
that piece sent it to you. | am a space writer—subordinate of Mr. 
E F of the literary department. The story went in 
through the mail, as if from outside. Mr. C———, editor of the 

, accepted it. So far as I know it has not been laid to me 
by anybody, though Mr. C——— knows, because I was paid for 
it, and he must have O. K’d the slip. 


Is there any general list of good works on the Farthest North 
of Psychology ? 








Most respectfully, 





I made special inquiries about the alleged “ malignant 
spirit ’ to ascertain what the facts were which gave rise to 
such an interpretation of them, as so much exists in the liter- 
ature of Spiritualism on this subject. The following was the 
reply: 


January II, 1907. 
Professor James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir:—It is really fortunate that you are able to give at- 
tention to my queer experiences so promptly, for naturally, as 
soon as I can stand the bumping and mauling of street cars, [| 
shall have an accumulation of work to do. I really do not know 
how I could prune the account that you have except in mere de- 
scription of scenes, etc. That devil came near getting me (speak- 
ing naively) on both occasions and I remember it in my bones. 
That was all the reason | had for saying I did not want to talk or 
write about it. When I can do so with any degree of comfort I 
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will write it out. Apropos of the second bout with him I have a 
bit of knowledge to set over against a glib, not to say chipper, as- 
sertion made in an article in the current Journal of Ethics to the 
effect that “ Certain it is that a soul would become a nonenity if 
bereft of all environment.” I’m sorry, I can’t write more at 
length to-day, but I feel quite sure I can answer questions if you 
will excuse a pencil. 
Sincerely yours, 


J .B 















I asked a series of questions whose answers were intended 
to throw light upon certain incidents of the first narrative and 
the letter containing the questions was lost. The writer had 
to depend on her memory, as indicated in her reply, for re- 
sponding to the inquiries. 






January I, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 







Dear Sir:—I shall have to answer your questions from mem- 
ory; and if anything is omitted, you must write again. I am not 
used to having a personal attendant, and did not oversee the 
woman’s work as | should have done. But that any intelligent 
human being would “ tidy ” a newspaper worker’s desk and cast 
as rubbish to the void all opened letters did not enter my imagi- 
nation. She was responsible for my going back to the cave 
dweller’s status for a few minutes, for “ language ” was quite in- 
adequate to the occasion. 

As for the insomnia, I described that in the written account. 
It was pretty severe all through the period during which the 
phantoms appeared, but never acute enough to interfere with my 
regular occupations. I walked in my sleep some, but one night 
I got such a scare by waking up at the top of the ladder leading 
to the scuttle in the roof, where I should have dropped twenty 
feet to the bottom of the stairs on the story below if I had lost my 
hold, that it cured me. At least I never caught myself in any 
somnambulistic performances after that. No, I did not connect 
the idea of the little child with any human being alive or dead. 
If you had seen her you would have known that she was altogether 
unique, individual, and dominated by an imperious self-confidence 
that had in it no hint of egotism, any more than the natural use 
by a lion of his enormous muscular strength is evidence of an 
over weening self-approval. Do you remember a picture by one 
of the royal academecians called “A Dangerous Playmate?” 
Well, the cupid in the young girl’s lap has something of her ap- 
pearance. I am persuaded that she belonged to another order of 
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creation. Try to think what kind of people we should be if we 
had always obeyed the laws of our being, had followed the iines 
of our pattern as the oak or the elm takes orders from nature and 
follows the plan enfolded in the seed, instead of trying to flare 
into gorgeous bloom and swell into conspicuous fruit according 
to the pumpkin vines that overshadow infant trees. That child 
was unscarred, unstunted, unwarped by the blight of unkindness 
in any shape or degree; so much I know, without being told, 
because I saw her. But if I were an artist I should have to invent 
some such trick of flaring nostril and elongated eye and tilted eye- 
brow as the painter of the “ Dangerous Playmate ” employed to 
indicate a certain play of feature that was uncanny, but altogether 
charming. And the device would be misleading, for her features 
were not really shaped that way. Of course this isn’t scientific, 
bare-bones description. I am trying to make you see her and to 
give you the exact impression that I received in the form of ex- 
pression natural to me. 

I did not have any chance to address the gentleman of the 
early seventies; I set down everything concerning him in the 
story. When I would see him in a crowd, as, for instance, in the 
vestibule of the church, of course I would instantly try to join 
him, but naturally, in moving among people in such a place, one’s 
eyes will have to be used, and whenever I glanced back he would 
not be there. The only time I ever saw him “ go out,” was on 
the bridge, as I described, and there, I was not making my way 
among the trains of women’s dresses, or dodging crowds in the 
street and trying not to act peculiar. There is one circumstance 
that may mean something to you though I can make nothing of 
it. Whenever I recall him to mind and try to place him I always 
see the sideboard in the dining-room of the old colonial house that 
used to be my home. The place belonged to a retired sea-captain, 
and that sideboard was well appointed, and stocked. I can recall 
numberless times when I have seen the captain and his guests in 
the dining-room, but when it comes to mind simultaneously with 
my ghost I do not see the table, nor the hearth with its great easy 
chairs each side, nor the front windows, and window seat, I see 
just the sideboard and a yard or so of carpet, and it must be about 
the middle of the afternoon, because the light is very strong, /. ¢., 
the light has the same quality as it had in that room at mid- 
afternoon in late summer. But nobody is there. The sideboard 
and a little space in front of it comes to mind every time I try to 
think who or what the man was. I do not and am not hysterical. 
am not even nervous. It is frequently said of me that I do not 
know enough to be afraid. Fear, timidity, the expectation of 
being hurt or injured by anybody or anything does not come to 
me except as a lesson learned, and then I forget it. For instance, 
should it become necessary for me to leave the house at midnight 
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and cross the city I should think of the trouble and fatigue and 
grumble more or less, but I should go, and strike a bee-line 
through the Italian quarter and the Ghetto, as naturally as I 
should choose the shortest way across an empty field of the same 
size. I think I am fairly well balanced and normal. This is all I 
can remember of your enquiries. 
Sincerely yours, 

.B 








On learning that my first set of questions had been lost I 
formulated the following, and the reply follows: 






Questions in Letter to J B 





1. Did the apparition of that man in any way resemble the 
retired sea-captain? Or was it the sea-captain you saw? 

2. When you say you saw the captain and his friends do you 
mean when living or in apparition? 

3. If the apparition is not that of the sea-captain do you recall 
any one associated with the sideboard? 

4. Have you been able to communicate with the apparition of 
the man as you did with the child? 

5. How account for temporary disappearance of the child? 

6. Did the child ever appear in your dreams or sleep? 
7. Do you read drama much? 

8. Do you have nightmare? 

g. Are you delirious when ill? 

10. Are apparitions more frequent or more persistent at one 
time than another? Or in one physical condition than another? 











- 




















The reply to these questions appears to indicate some in- 
teresting psychological phenomena, no matter what explana- 
tion we give them. 


February 22, 1907. 
Prof. James H. Hyslop, 

Dear Sir :—I have always delayed answering your list of ques- 
tions in order to find time to go through the files and get you the 
exact date of the ———— Sunday Journal in which the story was 
printed. And as it is evidently going to be something of a job, 
and I am behind with my work will you kindly excuse that ques- 
tion till later? 

I think I had better locate myself for you, since your questions 
in regard to the captain show how all at sea you (naturally) are 
in trying to get at the facts. I was born in the South during the 
unpleasantness of Reconstruction days; was brought to Massa- 
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chusetts by a vigorous old Mammy in company with parents 
whom I do not remember—both dying before my third year. 
“ The Captain ” was my mother’s brother. He was a retired sea- 
captain, had been in the India and China trade for half a lifetime. 
lf you care to take the trouble to order the book entitled “‘ The 
Adventures of Dorothy ” from the McMillian company, you will 
get the whole thing, heredity, environment, child-mother-to-the- 
woman, etc., etc., for that book is a bit of straight reporting. It is 
slightly compressed in point of time, but otherwise unvarnished 
memories. Perhaps I should say that as it was originally written 
for the Youth’s Companion, several adventures of a distinctly 
mischievous, but not malicous, character were edited out. I would 
send you a copy but the last one of the ten presented to me has 
disappeared, though “ author’s copy ” and my address is carefully 
written on a fly leaf with a request to return it. 

As for the questions. When I said I had frequently seen the 
captain and his friends standing by that sideboard, I meant that 
he had a habit of dispensing choice imported refreshments to such 
of his callers as were sufficiently cosmopolitan to appreciate good 
things. It is possible that 1 saw my “ ghost” among those 
friends of the captain. I ran in and out, curled up in window 
seats, rocked my dolls by the fireside, while they told sea yarns 
or talked men’s talk. As long as I appeared to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in my own small concerns nobody noticed me; but I un- 
derstood about everything, and could describe them to their eye- 
lashes. You know that trick by which nature teaches the young 
how to get into relations of tolerable familiarity with the strange 
new world in spite of the stupid restrictions conventionally im- 
posed. My ghost might have been such a caller. That is how I 
have come to account for the silent gentleman who haunted me 
for so long. I did not speak to him—got no chance. I put every 
fact concerning him into the story. 

(4) The child was no earthly human being, living or dead. 
She was from some outland, different, but natural. Her sort of 
people would be more natural than ourselves. 

(5) I cannot account for her coming or staying away. Ex- 
cept, perhaps, that her curiosity was satisfied—that I contributed 
what I was capable of to her store of knowledge, or towards her 
mental entertainment, and when nothing new was to be acquired 
from me there was no reason for her to continue her visits. She 
was quite positively guiltless of such a banality as seeking me for 
my improvement. 

(6) I never dreamed of her. 

(7) I do not dream; but once in a great while I have night- 
mares. ‘These take the usual form of inability to move but just 
barely the strength to cry out, when my voice is weak and labored 
and I try and try to call for help but can only make a weak, in- 
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effectual sound. The horror is either a big black dog on the foot 
of the bed, or an inchoate monster, struggling and heaving under 
the bed, finally to up-coil in serpent folds, and loops (neither head 
nor tail is ever in sight) the size of stovepipes. There are two 
or three years sometimes between these attacks, but I do not re- 
member one that did not take the form of the black dog or the 
boa constrictor. I always lay it to some dietary indiscretion. 
When I dream there is no observable recurrence, and I do not 
remember them. 

(7) I think I read less of drama than of any other kind of 
literature, but—I read Shakespeare a good deal almost at the be- 
ginning of my conscious intelligent life. I found the book in an 
old sea-chest in the attic, annexed it, and read it through, at the 
time when my guardians were buying Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
stuff for me. But I have never read the plays much since those 
book-hungry years on the farm. It isn’t necessary. And early 
familiarity with the master probably extinguished the notion that 
I could write drama before it was born. Certainly I have never 
tried even to write one. Your question struck me by surprise, it 
was so new to my thoughts of myself. 

(8) I walked in my sleep at one time, in fact it was during 
the time covered by these experiences, but I woke up once in a 
position of extreme danger and the scare seemed to cure me. I 
have never walked in my sleep since, to my knowledge, at least, 
and I think I should be told of it if I did. 

(9) As for being delirious when ill, I am never ill. That is, 
not really sick. I have colds sometimes, not more than one or 
two for the winter, but nothing serious, nothing that hot lemonade 
and a day in bed will not cure. I have not consulted a doctor nor 
taken ten cents worth of drugs for twenty-five years. Not that I 
am a Christian Scientist, or any other kind of a crank. If I needed 
a doctor I should summon one instantly. Will send that date 
soon. Sincerely yours, 


.B 


The explanation which would suggest itself to the ordi- 
nary student of psychology, whether normal or abnormal, 
would be secondary personality, or subliminal action intro- 
mitting itself into the stream of the normal consciousness. 
There are not sufficient reasons in the narrative itself to sus- 
tain any supernormal point of view, tho the dramatic features 
of the apparitions would naturally suggest such a view, espe- 
cially to those who are not familiar with the phenomena of 
secondary personality. But whatever claims subliminal in- 
trusion upon the normal may have it is not a familiar phe- 
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nomenon, and perhaps has as little evidence in its support as 
any more unlikely theory. We are not required, however, 
to have an explanation for every individual fact that comes 
in our way. It is sufficient in the present state of the investi- 
gation to ascertain what the facts are and the future can take 
care of the explanation. 





APPARENT HALLUCINATION. 


[The following incidents were written out by Mr. Car- 
rington in February, 1906, and they illustrate phenomena so 
like the previous case that they deserve record beside them.— 
Editor. ] 

The following is, I think, an extremely interesting case of 
hallucination, in which unconscious auto-suggestion and as- 
sociation play a most important part. On one occasion, also, 
there seems to be very fair evidence for telepathy, the 
“agent” appearing in clothes which the “ percipient ” had 
never seen, but which he (the agent) was actually wearing 
at that time. Moreover, his phantasm or “double” repre- 
sented him as wearing a beard, which, in fact, he was actually 
growing at the time, though this too was unknown to the 
percipient. This is the kind of evidence we require more of. 
In the following report, I have used the terms “ agent” and 
“percipient ’ in their general relation, though, as will be 
seen, there may have been no telepathy at all (hence no 
agency and no percipience strictly speaking.) The terms, 
however, are convenient, and are used, consequently, quite 
irrespective of theory in this case. I obtained the following 
account, verbally, as will be seen; and know Miss Spink to be 
a young lady of accurate observation and certainly not given 
to hoaxing. I have not her own written account, unfortu- 
nately, and I have been unable to obtain further information 
in this case, having written for further particulars, but receiv- 
ing noreply. I had two long conversations with Miss Spink, 
however, some six months apart—and on each occasion the 
facts were stated in almost identical language. The weak 
point in this case, is, of course, the lack of corroboration; but 
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if the percipient’s good faith be granted—which I have no 
reason to doubt—the case, as it stands, is of considerable in- 
terest. 


In brief, the case is as follows: 


Miss Louise Spink, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, experi- 
enced a severe mental and physical shock in the summer of 
i897, due to her being capsized and almost drowned, when at 
Lake Minnetonka, Minn. Thenceforward she experienced 
many apparently supernormal phenomena principally correct 
subjective impressions of the thoughts in the minds of those 
about her—particularly of those persons with whom she was 
conversing at the time This, however, is but dubious evi- 
dence. More definite statements were obtained with regard 
to her apparently suddenly developed “ faculty ” for precog- 
nition. At one period Miss Spink informed me, she * almost 
invariably” knew when a certain girl friend was about to 
write to her, also what the exact contents of the letters were 
to be. This knowledge would come in the form of dreams; 
she clearly seeing the letter, and reading its contents (in the 
dream). At the breakfast table, she would tell her mother of 
the occurrence; adding that she felt sure a letter would soon 
arrive from this friend, and that it would state so and so. 
That same morning the expected letter would “ almost invari- 
ably ” arrive and contain the identical news seen (apparently ) 
clairvoyantly. This may be, for aught I can tell, a genuine 
series of supernormal phenomena; since there can be no 
question of the percipient’s good faith; but I am inclined to 
largely discount the value of the evidence for the following 
reasons: 

(1) No notes or record of any kind were kept at the time 
of the occurrence; the percipient having to depend ‘almost 
entirely upon her own memory for the facts. 


(2) Her mother, upon my asking for her corroboration, 
declined to make any definite statement; merely remarking 
that she remembered her daughter telling her of her dreams, 
and that, in many cases, there seemed to be quite a close 
connection between them and the letters which followed. 
She evidently took no interest in the subject. 
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(3) I have not been able to obtain her friend’s corrobora- 
tion. 

(4) Miss Spink was in exceedingly poor health at the 
time; rendering her, perhaps more than usually liable to illu- 
sions of memory; and 

(5) Some two years had elapsed between the events 
themselves and the date of their being recorded. On the 
other hand, I must say (1) that the percipient was very posi- 
tive and emphatic in her statements that the coincidences be- 
tween letters and dreams were close and exact. (2) That 
in two conversations with me,—purposely separated by some 
months—the subject related the same facts to me almost 
verbatim, and stuck to the same details under cross-examina- 
tion; (3) The occurrences seemed to have deeply impressed 
her. (4) The subject seemed to possess a good memory for 
details; and is a careful observer of facts in general. (5) 
This “faculty” was suddenly lost; which would have been 
most unlikely had there been mere guess work and chance 
involved. 

Under these circumstances then, the most we are entitled 
to say is that there may have been supernormal phenomena; 
but the evidence is not strong enough to prove that there was. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that if the above 
events really happened, as stated, and were not due to chance. 
precognition of some sort must be invoked as an explanation, 
since these dreams would sometimes take place as long as 
ten days before the expected letter would arrive; which con- 
sequently had not yet been written. I was careful to inquire 
whether any of the events contained in the letters had hap- 
pened before the dreams occurred. The answer was in the 
affirmative, so that we should have to assume precognition 
were the evidence more circumstantial. As it stands, how- 
ever, the evidence, while interesting and suggestive, has but 
little evidential value. 

The interest in the case, however, does not lie in these 
dubious and badly attested facts; but in the later, well-evi- 
denced—(though less striking) cases. These were in the 
forms of four visual hallucinations, all of the same person; 
and all occurring within six months, viz: From December 
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ist, 1898, to May, 1899. The agent in these cases was Miss 
Spink’s cousin—whose name I[ am not at liberty to mentions— 
but who enlisted in the U. S. Army at the time of the Spanish- 
American war, and left for the front on the 13th or 14th of 
May, 1898. When last seen by Miss Spink, he was clean 
shaven, and wearing blue clothes. Between this date and 
the middle of December, 1898, when his apparition was first 
seen, two letters * had been received from him, but in neither 
of them was there mention of any change of uniform nor al- 
teration of personal experience. The hallucinatory experi- 
ence occurred in December, 1898, (the exact date not re- 
corded—* about the middle ’’) while Miss Spink was reading 
“The Castle Inn,” by S$. Weyman. She had not thought of 
her cousin for several days, and had no ground for uneasiness. 

The figure appeared to be seated on a couch, about three 
feet distant from the percipient, his elbows on his knees, his 
chin in his hands, and appeared to be regarding her intently. 
The interesting part of the experience, however, is in the 
fact that the presumed “ agent ” was represented as having 
grown a beard, and to be in light brown clothes with brass 
buttons. As a matter of fact, the agent had grown a beard in 
the meantime, and was wearing the regulation Khaki uni- 
form. Miss Spink is emphatic in declaring that she had 
never seen this uniform until that minute—did not know it 
existed, in fact, and that she did not know about the beard. 
Certainly the letters contained no mention of either. This is 
an interesting case; since I cannot doubt, judging from the 
percipient’s manner, that every detail was most vividly re- 
membered by her. The interesting detail in the case is the 
apparently vericidal character of the hallucination. This 
seemed to be particularly well remembered, striking her as 
remarkable at the time. Miss Spink declared that on seeing 
the figure, she “skipped” so quickly that she did not see 
whether the figure vanished or not; or any of the minor de- 
tails, her object being to escape from that room as quickly as 


* At my earnest request, Miss Spink unearthed these two letters, at 
considerable trouble to herself, and verified, from them, the statement 
that no allusion had been made in either, to any alteration of dress. I 
did not myself see these letters. 
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possible. The wall paper was dull blue. The occurrence 
took place in full daylight, or rather sunlight. 

The second experience occurred when the percipient was 
ill. She had been thinking of this cousin, as well as several 
other friends just previous to the hallucination. The effect 
produced in the percipient by this experience was extreme 
fright. 

In the third case the hallucination was partially induced; 
the percipient intently fixing her thoughts upon the agent: a 
hallucinatory figure was thus “ conjured up ’’—lasting but a 
few seconds; but distinct and vivid while “ there.” 

The fourth and most interesting experience was on May 
23rd, 1899, about 2 P. M., out of doors; in the broad daylight ; 
the “ percipient ” then being in perfect health and had not 
been thinking of her cousin for some time. This experience 
was, moreover, noted in her diary at the time. The facts of 
the case were these: 

Miss Spink was sitting on the steps of their cottage (at 
LS) reading and waiting for some friends with whom she 
had promised to go sailing, that afternoon. Just as the 
yacht, containing these friends, rounded the point, and she 
was about to rise and walk down to the dock to board the 
yacht, steps were heard to the left coming up the board walk! 
Turning her head in that direction, she beheld—her cousin! 
He was walking leisurely towards her, and she had ample 
opportunity to observe him closely—since she was not at all 
frightened on this occasion; merely “ fascinated,” i. ¢., she 
could not remove her eyes from the figure, nor rise from her 
seat. He appeared natural, life-like and life-size; perfectly 
opaque, and in fact, exactly as he would look were he there 
in the flesh. On arriving at the point B, he left the board 
walk and struck off a short cut across the grass to C, when 
he again took the walk, following the latter round the curve, 
and up to the very steps whereon Miss Spink was sitting, 
vanishing at D, not more than three feet from her. Now the 
interesting feature is this: That when the phantasm left the 
board walk and stepped on to the grass, the sound of his 
footsteps immediately ceased, only commencing again when 
“he” stepped on to the walk again at D. Thenceforward 
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they were perfectly distinct and realistic. Another point is 
this: That it was the sound of the footsteps that caused the 
‘“ percipient ” to turn her head in that direction, i. ¢., the foot- 
steps were heard before the figure was seen. If the figure had 
been seen first, we might readily suppose that the footsteps 
were the result of mere “ expectancy ” or “ suggestion;” but, 
while the reverse may be true, and the hallucinatory foot- 
steps have suggested a hallucinatory figure—why should the 
figure represent this particular person? ‘The phantasm had 
appeared to take about a minute in walking the two hundred 
yards from A to D; and, indeed, a considerable time must 
have elapsed, for on the “spell”’ being “ broken,” and the 
percipient finding herself able to turn, once more, towards 
the water, her friends were in the act of landing—having 
sailed some eighty or ninety feet. None of the occupants in 
the boat had seen anyone, or noticed anything unusual, save 
that Miss Spink had appeared to stare rather vacantly into 
space for a considerable period of time, and that she had paid 
no attention to their repeated “hailing.” The phantasm 
wore the same Khaki uniform as when first seen; but the 
percipient was, by this time aware of the change in the 
soldiers’ uniform; having written to her cousin to inquire 
about it after the first experience—proving, by the way, un- 
informed as to this uniform in the first instance. (I have 
been unable, however, either to see any of these letters, or 
to interview Miss Spink’s cousin; but I have no doubt that 
the principal events occurred substantially as narrated.) 
One point yet remains for consideration. Was the agent in 
these cases, in any especially abnormal condition, or passing 
through any particular crisis, or, in short, doing anything 
which would lead us to assume, with any show of reason, that 
he might be the telepathic “ agent” in these cases. On this 
point I can say with certainty: It is very certainly true that 
on various occasions, the assumed agent had passed through 
various trying ordeals, and mental crises; moreover, he very 
frequently thought of his friends and old associations (he 
told Miss Spink) when on picket duty, etc. . This, too, would 
be only natural. As, however, no notes were kept at the 
time, I cannot regard these coincidences as in any way 
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proved; and merely contribute the case as one which (while 
containing many possible supernormal phenomena) yet is 
of interest primarily as illustrating the power of expectancy 
and suggestion in the causation and completion of hallucina- 
tions. From a purely psychological standpoint, therefore, 
the case has considerable interest and may be ranked with the 
cases published in the Census of Hallucinations, Vol. X. As 
to its supernormal possibilities, it has not a few but, alas, they 
cannot be proved as such. I may conclude, however, by 
quoting a remark made by Edward Gurney on such cases as 
this. Hesays (Phantasms of the Living, I1., p. 77), “ Evidence 
that certain hallucinations are telepathic, and not purely sub- 
jective, in origin, may be afforded by coincidences of a differ- 
ent sort. Thus, a person may have a hallucination represent- 
ing a friend in some costume in which he has never seen him, 
or imagined him, but which proves to have been actually 
worn by him at the time.” For a possible interpretation to 
be drawn from this repeated appearance of one person to the 
same percipient, see the same reference, and page, also the 
footnote (p. 77.) 

HEREWARD CARRINGTON. 


After the story was told to him Mr. Carrington wrote 
Miss Spink the following inquiries and she wrote her replies 
on the same sheets and sent with them a further explanatory 
letter published below. I put Mr. Carrington’s questions in 
parentheses and Miss Spink’s replies are not enclosed. 


(What was the date of your “ shock” from falling into Lake 
Minnehaha ?) 

July 21st, 1891. 

(Can I get your friends’ or your mother’s corroboration of 
your impressions as to letters that were once written to you?) 

No. My friends never knew of them. My mother’s memory 
is not good. 

(Can I get the details of these cases?) 

No. 

(Did you keep any record of these cases at the time?) 

No. 

(After your cousin left the country and before you saw his 
apparition the first time, you say you received two letters. Also 
you say there is no mention in these either of his growing beard 
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or his change of uniform. Could you turn up these letters and 
verify those statements ?) 


The letters are packed somewhere in the warehouse. 


(Are you sure you did not know about the khaki uniform ?) 
Absolutely sure. 


(Can I get the cousin’s statement as to anything he knows?) 

No. 

(In the fourth case did you hear the steps first, or see the figure 
at Minnetonka?) 

Heard the steps. 

(Can any of your friends in the boat at the time corroborate 
it?) ; 


They have forgotten. 


In a separate letter Miss Spink says, explaining the replies. 
to the questions: 


“ Guess you think I have fallen off the earth, but I am still 
here and have tried to answer your questions. However it is a 
vain effort on my part as I did not keep any account of my visita- 
tions. And the other people who knew of it at the time have 
since forgotten every word about it. 1] remember at the time you 
last called, you took down some notes of the affair, but since then. 
I have not thought a word about it. I have sounded the persons 


whom I might have spoken to on the subject and can get no defii-- 
nite information.” 


It is not necessary to enter into any theoretical explana- 
tions of this incident, as we are concerned more with the 
question of its occurrence than its meaning. Whether it is 
a subjective or a veridical hallucination cannot now be deter-- 
mined. ‘There is no absolute proof of anything supernormal 
in it, perhaps no indications of it at all, unless we accept 
without question the memory of the informant. But it is. 
not less interesting and important merely as a casual hallucin- 
ation, which it does not seem to be as it is sufficiently like a 
proved type to be tolerantly considered. 
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MEDIUMISTIC PHENOMENA. 


[The following narrative was transmitted to me a few 
days before the date of my own report on it mentioned below. 
The document was not dated. The gentleman had written 
me a short time before about the facts, having been incited 
thereto by something that was said in the newspapers about 
the plans of the Institute. It is apparent that the facts de- 
pend on memory entirely for their validity, but as remarked 
in my report, I found both the gentleman and the lady good 
witnesses and very cautious and sceptical about accepting 
any conclusions regarding their experience. If the incidents 
cannot be used as proof of the supernormal they can be used 
to show the extent to which it occurs, after it has been 
proved. The story will be left to tell its own meaning.— 
Editor. ] 
| March, 1905. | 

In 1887, my sister, Mrs. Anna A. Lambert, of Eureka, 
Nevada, had an extended opportunity of observing a psy- 
chical case which I believe to be unusual. 

Mrs. Lambert was not a spiritualist, but believed that all 
so-called spirit phenomena had a material explanation. In 
that year she employed a servant girl named Otelia Ander- 
son, Swedish, ignorant, and of rather low order of intellect. 
Mrs. L. was a very kindly woman, and taught the girl Eng- 
lish, to read and write, sew, etc., and the girl naturally became 
much attached to her; and after a few months told her of a 
curious tendency to go into trances and “ talk like dead peo- 
ple,” to which she was subject, and which her minister had 
assured her was the work of the devil and to be avoided. 
Mrs. L. persuaded her to show her all about it, and the girl 
complied. The two had experiments for some months, dur- 
ing which Mrs. L. tried to find an explanation. The girl 
would go into a deep trance for a few moments and then be- 
gin to talk, first giving the name of the person whose spirit 
she was supposed to be representing. Then she would indi- 
cate the manner of death. 

The following is an instance: 

A man named Robert Young, of whom the girl had never > 
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heard, had been killed by a snowslide sweeping his cabin 
away while he was on the roof fixing the stovepipe. He was 
supposed to have been killed by the impact and his body was 
recovered two days later. The girl went into a trance, then 
began to fumble about the chimney-piece, fell over as if 
struck, then became blue so as to alarm both Mr. and Mrs. 
Lambert. Then she said she was Robert Young. 

Mrs. L.—You cannot be Robert Young. He was not 
frozen, but killed. 

Otelia—No, Mrs. Lambert, I was frozen. I lived in the 
snow for twelve hours, and the rescue party was headed by 
my enemy, , who came near enough to save 
me, saw me, then led the men in another direction, and left 
me to freeze. 

Mrs. L.—I do not believe you are Robert Young. If you 
are, tell me something this girl could not possibly know. 

Otelia (after a pause)—Do you remember, ten years ago, 
when Lambert, Gary and I owned the Ozark mine, there was 
a dispute about a bill of goods which we had from Lambert, 
and it was never paid. ‘The amount was $46.75. 

Neither Mr. or Mrs. Lambert recalled the incident, but a 
search of Mr. L.’s old ledger verified the amount of the unpaid 
bill. ‘The name, “ Gary,” used by the girl was a contraction 
of * Gearhart,” and he remembered the whole affair, and said 
also that Young was the only person who ever called him 
Gary, and inquiry showed that the rescue party was led by 
the man named, and was within a few feet of Young when led 
away in another direction. 

Otelia frequently wrote her answers, although normally 
at that time she could only write her own name; and in at 
least two cases the writing was shown to be like that of the 
deceased person she represented. One instance was that of 
my father. He wrote a round hand, but after a stroke of 
paralysis his hand trembled and the writing was broken. 
The signature the girl wrote was similar to letters in our 
hands. The other instance was more remarkable. 

Mrs. Lambert had a next door neighbor, a family by the 
name of Creek, the wife being a sister of Mr. Creek’s first 
wife, and mother of the youngest child only, though Mrs. 
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Lambert did not know. ‘They came in one day just as Otelia 
was going into a trance, and soon she announced that she 
was the first Mrs. Creek. Mrs. Lambert told her she did not 
believe it, gave her a paper and pencil and said if she had any- 
thing to communicate she must write it. She seized the 
paper in an irritable way, and wrote, rapidly and without 
hesitation, two large pages, bitterly upbraiding Mr. and Mrs. 
Creek for their treatment of her children, recalling their 
promise to her at her death-bed, and signing herself, “ Minna, 
Mrs. C. Y. Creek.” They brought all her letters to Mrs. 
Lambert, and a comparison showed that the way the dead 
woman had dotted her i’s and crossed her t’s, misspelled cer- 
tain words, the signature, characteristics of composition and 
writing had been duplicated by the girl. 

Now both these instances could have been explained by 
mental telepathy, but the next cannot. 

A man named Harris, who had lived there for many 
years, went to California, and married a widow, bringing her 
to Eureka; and although he had always been respected, he 
soon began to ill-treat his wife, until finally he struck her at a 
time when she was expecting a child, and she died as a result. 
Now in Eureka it was impossible to obtain nurses, so the 
neighbors cared for her, and in this way Mrs. Lambert was 
with her when she died. Afterward Otelia often represented 
her in her trances, and told Mrs. L. the following as an ex- 
planation of her husband’s ill-treatment. 

She said that when her first husband died he left to her 
and their two little sons twenty-six thousand dollars, and that 
a few days before her marriage she had placed the money in 
trust for the little ones, making her mother guardian in a 
trust company in Sacramento, and that when Mr. Harris 
found out that she had disposed of the money he seemed to 
hate her. Mr. Lambert, through a banker friend in Sacra- 
mento, was able to verify this, though absolutely nothing of 
it had ever been known by anyone in Eureka except Harris. 

The girl gave the date of the deed of trust and the name 
of the mother. When questioned as to conditions after death, 
she said they were not allowed to communicate, but that 
prayers were useless, that religions made no difference, but 
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if you had a religion it was well to live up to it, as it made 
people better. 

The girl while in the trance seemed utterly inert, her 
hands feeling heavy and leaden. 

The above are a selection from a large number of curious 
instances brought out; and Mrs. Lambert always felt that 
the girl possessed a latent sense to which all her natural men- 
tal development had gone. 

EMMA MORRIS. 


The following letter is a reply to inquiries regarding cer- 
tain points in the account which had escaped the attention of 
the narrator. As feared at the time no information could be 
obtained regarding the Otelia Anderson mentioned. 


March 27th, [1905.] 
Dr. James H. Hyslop, 
My dear Sir :—Allow me to answer your questions as follows: 
(1) The name Ada was given to Mrs. Lambert’s child at 
birth, and had been intended for her. 
(2) The child was born about twelve years previous to the 
sittings. 
I have written to Nevada to-day to try to find where Otelia 
Anderson is. Very respectfully, 
EMMA MORRIS. 


The following is my own report on the story after receiv- 
ing the above account and it shows how much may have been 
missed in not having a record of the phenomena contempora- 
neous with their occurrence. 


519 West 149th St., New York, 
March 25th, 1905. 

I had an interview last night with Mrs. Morris in regard 
to the narrative which makes a part of this report. Mr. Mor- 
ris had no personal knowledge of the facts involved and is 
concerned only as a witness to the trustworthiness of his 
wife’s statements, of which, in fact, I made almost verbatim 
notes, so that my own memory does not figure in the modifi- 
cation of the incidents as recorded. Mrs. Morris’ statements 
were mainly in response to questions, but some of the most 
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important and interesting incidents came spontaneously and 
without any clue in the original narrative to suggest ques- 
tions. 

Mrs. Lambert was Mrs. Morris’ sister. She died nine 
years ago in May. Mr. Lambert died about five years ago. 
The incidents were not personally witnessed by Mrs. Morris. 
They thus come as second hand statements. Mrs. Morris, 
however, I find, has a good memory and is careful in her 
statements. In fact she had studied the facts with reference 
to possible explanation by telepathy, as later statements will 
indicate, and thus had her memory sharpened by the incidents 
that bore upon one side or the other of the problem. I found 
her a good witness, especially because of the fact that she 
was a fairly intelligent woman with that kind of modesty in 
her sentiments and opinions that tends to truthfulness and 
prevents embellishment of stories. Whatever faults of mem- 
ory will attach to her statements must apply to the uncon- 
scious influences and not to any introspective habits and an- 
alyses of the case. There was none of the desire to conceal 
features of the incident which might reflect the commonplace 
or vulgar, but the frank wish to tell the whole truth. So far 
as I can see only natural defects of memory can be considered 
in the impeachment of the story. 

In regard to the Robert Young incident I ascertained in 
reply to questions that he had. lived in Eureka, Nevada, the 
place where all the events occurred. Mr. and Mrs. Lambert 
lived in this place and Otelia Anderson was their servant 
maid. She was a native of Sweden and had come to this coun- 
try only about six months before these experiments. She 
had come direct from Sweden to this locality and soon took 
service in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Lambert. Mr. Young, 
however, was killed in the manner described three years be- 
fore this time and two miles from Eureka in the mountains. 
His death was thus before the maid came from Sweden. Mr. 
Young was not a relative of the Lamberts, but had been a 
partner of Mr. Lambert in business. 


Mrs. Morris spontaneously remarked that there was one 
circumstance in the incident which seemed inexplicable by 
telepathy, and that this was the statement about the leader of 
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the party. No one present knew whether the man leading 
the rescuing party was the deceased’s enemy or not, and in- 
quiry had to be instituted to determine the fact. It was found 
that the man was Mr. Young’s personal enemy and that he 
had diverted the rescuing party when they were on the point 
of discovering Mr. Young, and it was said that he had actu- 
ally gotten near enough to see him and then turned the party 
in another direction to avoid the discovery. 

But in favor of telepathy, Mrs. Morris thought that the 
statements of the “ control” were not natural on the spiritis- 
tic hypothesis. The “control” claimed to be a deceased 
child of Mrs. Lambert, and had been a still-born child. Some 
incidents in this child’s * control”’ and communications made 
Mrs. Lambert and Mrs. Morris think that the facts were ex- 
plicable by telepathy. These I shall indicate at the close of 
the report. 

Inquiry into the “ Gearhart ” or “ Gary ” incident showed 
the following facts. Mr. Gearhart was generally called Tay- 
lor by his friends, this being his Christian name. But Mr. 
Young always called him “ Gary,” and was the only person 
who did so, and used this as an abbreviation. The incidents 
about him were correct, as inquiry proved. Mr. Gearhart 


was not in town at the time of the message and had to be 
looked up after his return. 


The Creek incident is especially interestig. Mr. and Mrs. 
Creek were next door neighbors. The maid knew them but 
slightly. This evening they came in after the maid had gone 
into the trance and left before she came out. When the mes- 
sage about the ill-treatment of two of the children came they 
were shocked and embarrassed. Part of the message came 
in writing, but the medium once broke out in speech and up- 
braided Mr. and Mrs. Creek for ill-treatment of the children, 
there being four of them. Mrs. C. Y. Creek living was the 
mother of one of them. When the writing of the name came 
Mrs. Lambert exclaimed, “ You are not Mrs. C. Y. Creek,” 
and the girl exclaimed, “I do not know you. This man was 
my husband.” Mrs. C. Y. Creek’s sister was named Minna, 
and it appears that Mrs. C. Y. Creek had promised to take 
good care of the children before the sister’s death. Otelia 
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said that one of them had already left home on account of 
bad treatment and that a second was preparing to do so. 
Otelia did not know that they were step-children. Inquiry 
showed that the statements about ill-treatment were well- 
founded, that one had left home on account of it, and that the 
second was actually intending to do so. Apparently they re- 
ceived better treatment after this experience. 

Mrs. Morris states that the girl in the trance often seemed 
to reproduce the condition of the communicator when he 
died, and wondered why this was the fact. In the case of 
Mr. Young she chattered and shivered and seemed blue in 
the face as one freezing. From this Mrs. Lambert inferred 
that Mr. Young had frozen to death, and hence corrected the 
apparent message in the manner indicated in the record. 

Mrs. Morris narrates one experience of her own when on 
a visit to the sister. Mrs. Lambert, herself, and the girl sat 
down to a table to try moving it. After awhile Mrs. Morris 
felt something like a cold garment moving down over her 
body from the shoulders, and when it seemed to reach her 
breast she was violently convulsed, and finally resolved to 
leave the table, as she was afraid she would go into a trance. 
The girl, who had not shown any symptoms of going into the 
trance on this occasion, said to her that if she did not sit still 
and let things take their course she would be sick the next 
day. But Mrs. Morris would not continue the experiment 
and left the table. The next day she had a splitting head- 
ache and was badly nauseated. 

One incident Mrs. Morris narrated as puzzling to her. 
A friend of Mrs. Lambert’s had promised her before death 
that he would return to her if he could. As he was dying he 
said to his physician, “ Tell Mrs. Lambert to remember.” 
The physician did not know what this meant, but reported it. 
Often at the sittings with the girl Mrs. Lambert wished this 
man to communicate and thought of him intently to help 
bring about this result. But not one word ever came from 
him. He had died some eight years before. Mrs. Lambert 
and Mrs. Morris both thought that the incident hardly con- 


sisted with the telepathy which they had tried to apply to 
other incidents. 
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The girl had been taught to read and write by Mrs. Lam- 
bert, and she could do both about as well as a child of seven or 
eight years. Mrs. Morris once saw her write her own name 
in an autograph album, and she did it with great difficulty, 
screwing up her face and twisting her arm and wrists to effect 
it. But in her automatic writing during the trance she wrote 
very rapidly and apparently with the utmost ease. She had 
been a peasant in Sweden and lived on a farm. She was 
about eighteen years of age, very stupid and not able to do 
neat housekeeping, tho she could do the rough work of the 
house satisfactorily. She was not kept as a servant for the 
reason that she could not do the nicer work well. She had 
no schooling whatever in Sweden. 

The little girl who acted as the “control” claimed the 
name Ada. This was the name of the still-born child of Mrs. 
Lambert. On one occasion she was asked to spell her name 
and it was spelled “ Eda.” When she was told that this was 
wrong, the reply was, “ Mama I never learned to spell and 
would have to spell it as this girl would spell it.” 

In response to further inquiries regarding the child “ con- 
trol”’ Mrs. Morris writes: “ The name Ada was given to Mrs. 
Lambert’s child at birth and had been intended for her. The 
child was born about twelve years previous to the sittings.” 

JAMES H. HYSLOP. 





EXPERIENCES OF CARL SCHURZ. 


[The following narrative is reprinted by permission from 
McClure’s Magazine for April, 1908. It is quoted from the 
Memoirs of Carl Schurz, written by himself. Inquiry of his 
daughter for corroborative evidence results in the statement 
by her in a letter to us that none of the parties mentioned are 
living and that she, the daughter, knows the incidents only 
from the statements of her father. 

It is reprinted here for the sake of a permanent record in 
connection with the literature of psychic research. Besides 
the eminent source from which the facts come makes them 
valuable as an important human experience.—Editor. ] 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL ADVENTURE. 


On the way to Washington, something strange happened to 
me which may be of interest to the speculative psychologist. In 
Philadelphia I had supper at the house of my intimate friend, Mr. 
Tiedemann, son of the eminent professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, and brother of Colonel Tiedemann, one of 
whose aides-de-camp I had been during the siege of the Fortress 
of Rastatt in 1849. Mrs. Tiedemann was a sister of Friedrick 
Hecker, the famous revolutionary leader in Germany, who in this 
country did distinguished service as a Union officer. The Tiede- 
manns had lost two sons in our army, one in Kansas, and the 
other, a darling boy, in the Shenandoah Valley. The mother, a 
lady of bright mind and a lively imagination, happened to become 
acquainted with a circle of spiritualists, and received “ messages ” 
from her two sons, which were of the ordinary sort, but which 
moved her so much that she became a believer. The Doctor too, 
although belonging to a school of philosophy which looked down 
upon such things with a certain disdain, could not restrain a sen- 
timental interest in the pretended communication from her lost 
boys, and permitted spiritualistic experiment to be made in his 
family. This was done with much zest. On the evening of 
which I speak it was resolved to have a séance. One of the 
daughters, an uncommonly beautiful, intelligent, and high-spirited 
girl of about fifteen, had shown remarkable qualities as a “ writing 
medium.” When the circle was formed around the table, hands 
touching, a shiver seemed to pass over her, her fingers began to 
twitch, she grasped a pencil held out to her, and, as if obeying 
an irresistible impulse, she wrote in a jerking way upon a piece 
of paper placed before her the “ messages” given her by the 
“ spirits ” who were present. So it happened that evening. The 
names of various deceased persons known to the family were an- 
nounced, but they had nothing to say except that they “ lived in a 
higher sphere,” and were “ happy,’ were “often with us,” and 
“wished us all to be happy,” etc. 

Finally I was asked by one of the family if I could not take 
part in the proceeding by calling for some spirit in whom I took 
an interest. I consented, and called for the spirit of Schiller. 
For a minute or two the hand of the girl remained quiet ; then she 
wrote that the spirit of Schiller had come and asked what | 
wished of him. I answered that I wished him by way of identi- 
fication, to quote a verse or two from one of his works. Then the 
girl wrote in German the following: 


Ich hore rauschende Music, Das Schloss ist 
Van Lichtern Hell. Wer sind die Frohlichen? 
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We were all struck with astonishment; the sound of the lan- 
guage was much like Schiller’s works but none of us remembered 
for a moment in which of Schiller’s works the lines might be 
found. At last it occurred to me that they might be in the last 
act of “ Wallenstein’s Tod.” The volume was brought out, and, 
true enough there they were. I asked myself, “ Can it be that 
this girl, who, although very intelligent, has ever been given to 
much reading, should have read so serious a work as Wallen- 
stein’s Death; and, if she has, that those verses did have meaning 
only in connection with what precedes and follows them, should 
have stuck in her memory?” I asked her, when the séance was 
over, what she knew about the Wallenstein tragedy, and she, an 
entirely truthful child, answered that she had never read a line of 
it. 

But something still stranger was in store for me. Schiller’s 
spirit would say no more, and I called for the spirit of Abraham 
Lincoln. After several minutes had elapsed, the girl wrote that 
Abraham Lincoln’s spirit was present. I asked whether he knew 
for what purpose President Johnson had summoned me to Wash- 
ington. The answer came: “He wants you to make an im- 
portant journey for him.” I asked where that journey would 
take me. Answer: “He will tell you to-morrow.” I asked, 
further, whether I should undertake that journey. Answer: 
“ Yes, do not fail.” (1 may add, by the way, that at the time I 
had not the slightest anticipation as to what President Johnson’s 
intention with regard to me was; the most plausible supposition I 
entertained was that he wished to discuss with me the points 
urged in my letter.) 

Having disposed of this matter, I asked whether the spirit of 
Lincoln had anything more to say to me. The answer came: 
“ Yes, you will be a senator of the United States.” This struck 
me as so fanciful that I could hardly suppress a laugh; but I 
asked further: “From what State?” Answer: ‘“ From Mis- 
souri.” ‘This was more provokingly mysterious still; but there 
the conversation ceased. Hardly anything could have been more 
improbable at that time than that I should be a Senator of the 
United States from the State of Missouri. My domicile was in 
\Visconsin, and I was then thinking of returning there. I had 
never thought of removing from Wisconsin to Missouri, and there 
was not the slightest prospect of my ever doing so. But—to 
forestall my narrative—two years later I was surprised by an 
entirely unsought and unexpected business proposition which 
took me to St. Louis, and in January, 1869, the Legislature of 
Missouri elected me a Senator of the United States. I then re- 
membered the prophecy made to me at the spirit-séance in the 
house of my friend Tiedemann in Philadelphia which, during the 
intervening years, I had never thought of. I should hardly have 
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trusted my memory with regard to it, had it not been verified by 
friends who witnessed the occurrence. 


On seeing the above incidents in the Memoirs of Carl 
Schurz, as published by McClure, Dr. Weston D. Bayley 
wrote me that he knew Dr. Tiedemann and put me in the 
way of inquiring regarding him. ‘The following is quoted 
from a letter of Dr. T. E. Conrad, a neighbor of Dr. Tiede- 
mann: 


“I knew him to speak to as a neighbor, but had no intimate 
acquaintance with him. I never saw, heard, or knew anything 
against him as to character and standing. I should judge from 
all I could see that he was a man of intelligence, of learning, and 
of good character and standing. He was not a sociable man, and 
seemed rather morose and stern and quick tempered. His daugh- 
ter lived with him and seemed devoted to him and he to her.” 


I have not been able to obtain any further information re- 
garding Dr. Tiedemann, whether favorable or unfavorable. 
Such as is accessible seems as favorable as that of Mr. Schurz. 





Editorial. 





EDITORIAL. 


It is desired to impress upon members the need of endow- 
ment for prosecuting the investigations of the Society. No 
doubt many of the members are making sacrifices in paying 
their membership fees, but they may be able to aid in making 
known the needs of the work, and no doubt some members 
might be able to institute inquiries regarding the work and its 
wants. The public must learn that scientific investigations of 
all kinds are very expensive and in no field more than that of 
psychic research. There has been little opportunity to do 
any investigating outside of the year’s mediumistic experi- 
ments. ‘There are other fields that need careful attention. 
sut it will not be possible to do anything with them until 
proper assistance can be obtained for it. 

The correspondence and reporting of experiences are now 
becoming so burdensome that they suffice to consume the 
whole time of the Secretary, and yet he has to supervise all 
the publications and actually supply most of the material for 
them. The lack of funds has obliged him to give up the ser- 
vices of Mr. Carrington, simply that the publications and 
office work of the Society may go on. But unless the ma- 
terial demanding attention decreases in the future very little 
scientific attention can be given to it. The accumulated me- 
diumistic records of the year require attention in order to 
preserve their value, and to enable this attention to be given 
them we should have an assistant with scientific training to 
take charge of the office. This will require an endowment 
sufficient to offer a career to the proper person for such work. 
Unless it is secured the work cannot be done properly. There 
is not money to do even the clerical work of the office, as the 
material on hand cannot be classified and filed in the proper 
way for lack of such assistance. Men of leisure do not offer 
their services for this, as in England, and hence the work 
must be paid for or neglected. 

We repeat the need of an office, as the capacity of the 
Secretary’s house will not long suffice to contain the material 
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accumulating, to say nothing of filing it for use. Our records 
must remain in chaos until room has been obtained for treat- 
ing it rightly. A fund of $25.000 would supply an income 
sufficient to pay the rent of an office and so insure the perma- 
nence of the work which is so desirable. Members should 
remember that we already have a permanent fund of nearly 
$4,000 which will not be used. It guarantees the permanence 
of the Institute, even if it should obtain nothing else. But it 
is absurd to have only $200 a year for work of this kind and 
no office in which to doit. If there is not sufficient money at 
the end of this year to conduct the work on the same scale as 
the past two vears the remaining sum will be added to the 
permanent fund and only the publications continued on the 
membership fees until adequate endowment has been ob- 
tained. We therefore present the case to the members as an 
encouragement to prosecute the work of endowi:nent which is 
so necessary with the growing interest and responsibility. 





TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The following is the Report of the Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Society for the quarter beginning March 29th and 
ending June 23rd, 1908: 


Receipts. 
Membership Fees....... Tee eke $625.00 
Donations for Experiments.......... 286.00 
a 6 Tins bins ik Wiad died ve ie 7.00 


Expenditures. 
PUM oscar el eee hs Owe kh veers ek $536.00 
Investigations 750.77 
Eb Siw Sali <iebiah Voy via bte gh09.0 on 895.00 
Publication Office 270.00 
RS (ie Spe RP ee gC 112.61 
Cerin tu Sees dice S © & sae 3d crows 70.00 
a ee eee ee ee 122.73 


$2,763.11 
. HYSLOP, Treasurer. 
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The receipts of membership fees are turned over to the 
Treasurer of the Institute and the work of the Society is paid 
for from the grants given by the Trustees of the Institute. 
Consequently the above membership fees are no part of the 
funds expended except as a part of the grant given the Soci- 
ety. This grant has to be made from the general fund of the 
Institute. It will be apparent, therefore, that the actual re- 
ceipts are $1,848.00 less than the cost of the work. Hence the 
general fund of the Society had to be drawn upon to sustain 
the work. During the next quarter the expenses will be less 
than previously, owing to the diminution of the help which 
the Society has previously employed. It will be apparent to 
readers what must be done in order to keep up the work in 
the same manner as the past. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


On the Threshold of a New World of Thought. By W. F. Barrett, F. R. S., 
Ete. Publishers: Messrs. Kegan Paul, French, Trubner & Co. 2/6 net. 


This book is written in the clear easy style which is characteristic of Prof. 
Barrett’s literary work, and will be attractive both to inquirers into psychical 
sciences and to more advanced students; for whilst it is more particularly in- 
tended for the former, the latter class will find in its pages many illuminating 
suggestions in relation to some of the problems which surround this difficult 
study. 

The book is the expansion of an address delivered upwards of twelve 
years ago before members of the “ London Spiritualist Alliance.” “ Although 
not a member of their body,” writes the Professor, “I to some extent differing 
from their opinions, I feel that all engaged in psychical research should grate- 
fully recognize the work done by these and other seekers of truth, who, in 
spite of frequent contumely, have been the courageous pioneers in this difficult 
field of inquiry” (p. xiii.) As the result of his own researches the spirit 
hypothesis commends itself to him as the most satisfactory in relation, at 
least, to some of the phenomena claimed as spiritistic. He discusses other 
theories, and shows due appreciation of their copency and weight, but none of 
these appear to him adequately to account for all the facts. “All, however, 
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that I am prepared to assert from my own experience,” he says, “is that 
neither hallucination, imposture, mal-observation, mis-description, nor any 
other well recognized cause can account for the phenomena I witnessed, and 
that the simplest explanation is the spirit hypothesis” (p. 20.) Elsewhere he 
says, (p. 17), “It is hardly possible to convey to others, who have never wit- 
nessed any of the spiritualistic phenomena, an adequate idea of the strength 
and cumulative force of the evidence that has compelled one’s own belief.” 

This is a very true and important observation; unfortunately quite a large 
number of serious students seem to lack the capacity for estimating the cumu- 
lative effect of evidence even when they are capable of bringing much critical 
acumn to bear on each individual piece of testimony. 

With regard to the physical phenomena of spiritualism, Prof. Barrett is 
convinced that he has himself witnessed some of these, such as “the unex- 
pected movement of a small table without the contact of any person, a curious 
swaying and singularly life-like movement, the table advancing until it ulti- 
mately imprisoned me in the armchair in which I was sitting.” “ This,” he 
says, “ took place in gaslight sufficient to enable him to read in any part of the 
room,” and he adds, “I could plainly see the table was untouched by any one.” 
“The impressive fact in all these phenomena is the intelligence behind them 
and the evidence of an unseen individuality as distinct as our own. Lively 
repartee, a pleased assent, or a vigorous and often angry dissent, were exhib- 
ited; the characteristics of each influence were preserved, and you felt it in 
the presence of a living, but unseen person.” 

Although he took no part in any investigation with the Italian medium, 
Eusapia Paladino, he is of opinion that there is sufficient testimony of a reli- 
able and weighty kind to show that physical phenomena of a very extraor- 
dinary nature occur in her presence. An appendix, to which special attention 
is drawn in the preface, summarizes the result of recent investigation in Italy 
with this medium. This appendix is dated, March, 1908,—the publication of 
the volume was delayed solely on account of the doubts thrown on the genuine- 
ness of Mme. Paladino’s mediumship by the Cambridge sittings. “I felt,” 
writes the Professor, “that if Eusapia were really nothing but a clever and 
systematic impostor, able to deceive such trained, scientific investigators as 
Lody, Richet, Schiaparelli and others, this would cerainly shake the value of 
all estimony to the supernormal and undermine the stability of many of the 
conclusions reached in this little volume. Hence I decided not to publish this 
address if Eusapia were further discredited and meanwhile suspended my judg- 
ment on the whole matter.” (Preface, p. vii.) 

The cautious reticence thus displayed adds not a little to the claim which 
the book has on the serious attention of its readers. “The conclusions reached 
are the outcome of reflection upon thirty years’ experience and study as a 
psychological researcher.” “Upon reading it through, after lapse of nearly 
thirteen years, I have no wish,” he says, “to recall the opinions expressed, 
nor the conclusions to which I had been led.” (p. viii.) 
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